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the pursuit of enemies.   With the old man's assistance Marius hid himself
in a hole by the river's side, and covered himself with reeds and'sedge.

But Geminius of Tarracina was in hot pursuit. After ransacking every
place of refuge far and near, he reached the hut in the morass, and loudly
questioned the occupant. Marius, who overheard what was passing, seized
with a paroxysm of terror, drew himself out of his hiding-place, and buried
himself up to the chin in the water. lu this position he was discovered,
dragged out, and led naked to Minturnse. The magistrates here and else-
where had received orders to make search for the fugitive, and to put him
to death when taken. The decurions of Minturnse met to deliberate, and
resolved to execute the sentence and claim the reward. But none of their
citizens would undertake the ungracious office. Marius was placed in cus-
tody, in a private house; a Cimbrian slave, a captive of Vercellse, was sent
with a sword to despatch him. Marius was crouching in the darkest corner
of the chamber, and the man, so ran the legend, declared that a bright flame

throwing his sword down rushed through the door, exclaiming,
kill Caius Marius." The Minturnians were shocked and penetrated with
remorse : " Let him go," they said,u where he pleases, as an exile, and suffer
in some other place whatever fate is reserved for him. And let us pray that
the gods visit us not with their anger, for ejecting Marius from our city in
poverty and rags." Thereupon all the chief people of the place presented
themselves before him in a body, and offered to conduct him with honour to
the seacoast, furnishing him at the same time with everything requisite for
his comfort. There was need of expedition, and their nearest way lay
through the sacred grove of Marica, into which whatever was once carried
was never permitted to be again carried out. But when an old man
exclaimed that no road was impassable to Marius, his voice was hailed as a
divine monition, and superstition herself fell before the champion of Italy.
Marius thus effected his escape from his nearest pursuers. He set sail
for Africa, but landing for water on the coast of Sicily, was very nearly
taken and slain. On the shores of Africa he hoped to find allies among
the chieftains of Numidia, with whom he had formed relations of amity at the
period of his war against Jugurtha. He landed to await *the result of his
negotiations. While he sat in silent meditation among the ruins of Car-
thage, himself a livelier image of ruin hardly less appalling, the Roman gov-
ernor of the province sent to warn him to be gone. The Numidians could
not venture to shelter him, and he was compelled to take refuge on an island
off the coast, where he continued for a time unmolested.
While the conqueror of the Cimbrians was thus flying before the face of
his own countrymen, and his triumphant rival prosecuting the war against
Mithridates in the East, affairs were hurrying on to a new and unexpected
revolution at Rome. The Samnites had never entirely laid down their arms
at the general pacification of Italy; they rose under their leader, Pontius
Telesinus, excited fresh movements among the slaves and bandits in the
south of the peninsula, and at one moment threatened a descent upon Sicily.
Metellus Pius, to whom the repression of this new Social War was entrusted,
was unable to bring the enemy to a decisive engagement, but continued to
make head against them with various alternations of success. The army of
the north was still arrayed in Picenum, under the banners of Pompeius Strabo,
who showed no disposition to relinquish his command at the conclusion of
hostilities in that quarter. The senate despatched the late consul Pompeius